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Red Cross purpose an organic union as soon as the temper their appreciation of his able and disinterested services, and 



of the world will permit. 

"I wish all speed to that consummation, both for the 
promotion of Red Cross activity and for the prompt attain- 
ment of the time when peace and good will shall be written 
in men's hearts as plainly as it is now being written in 
their covenants. 

"Cordially and sincerely yours, 

"Woodrow Wilson." 

The director general of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, it was announced on May 15th, is to be Gen. Sir 
David Henderson, who has had an important part during 
the war in building up the British Air Service. He is a 
native of Glasgow and was born in 1862. 

On May 5, Henry P. Davison, who has so admirably man- 
aged the American Red Cross Society's work, was elected 
chairman of the governing board of the new organization 
which is to be controlled by a general council. His as- 
sociates will be Sir Henry Stanley, of Great Britain, Count 
Kergorlay, of France, Count Frascara of Italy, and Pro- 
fessor Ninagawa of Japan, and ten others to be named by 
them 



INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AFFAIRS 

While it is probably still as true as it was a few 
months ago that of the twenty-four national groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union only about half of them now 
are genuine, organized forces within the countries they 
represent, it should be known that the branch in the United 
States is vigilant and functioning. At the formal meet- 
ing held last February, Honorable William B. McKinley, 
of Illinois, was unanimously chosen as successor to the 
Hon. James L. Slayden, owing to the retirement of the 
latter from Congress. Mr. McKinley has been deeply inter- 
ested in the Interparliamentary Union since he entered 
Congress in 1905. 

As an indication of the regard with which Mr. Slayden 
is held by his fellow workers in this field, the appended 
text of the testimonial passed at the annual meeting of 
the American Group at its sixteenth annual meeting, is 
formally and finally authoritative. These resolutions, beau- 
tifully engrossed and framed, were formally presented to 
Mr. Slayden by President Elihu Root, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Trustees. of the Carnegie Endowment on April 
18. Following is the text of the Memorial: 

TESTIMONIAL 

to 

The Honorable James L. Slayden 

from 

The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Whereas, The Honorable James L. Slayden, of Texas, is 
about to retire from Congress after twenty-two years of 
unbroken service for his State and for the United States 
in the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas, During the last four years Mr. Slayden has 
been the President of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, and has rendered, devoted and enthusias- 
tic aid in the co-operation of the parliaments of the world 
to promote international peace through justice; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, in session at its Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, February 24, 1919, unanimously present this cordial and 
affectionate testimonial to Mr. Slayden, as evidence of . the 
regard of his fellow members of the American Group, of 



of his eloquent advocacy of the cause of righteousness and 
justice. 

In his retirement from public service, Mr. Slayden can 
carry with him a consciousness of public duty patriotically 
performed, for the influence of his example will remain an 
inspiration to his associates and of abiding benefit to his 
country. 

William B. McKinley, 

President. 
Attest : 

S. N. D. North, 

Executive Secretary. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Syria's area, population, wealth and probable part 
in the world's future history are not of the sort 
to make solution of her special problems one of the grave 
issues of tbe hour ; hut the rivalry between Great Britain 
and France as to future control of the territory and the 
distinct "nationalistic" movement that leans toward 
affirmation of Arabian rather than Christian domination 
have made the situation somewhat complicated and. the 
outcome doubtful. 

The text of the compact, which was drawn up by Sir 
Mark Sykes representing England, and Georges Pirot. 
French high commissioner in 1916, in accordance with 
which Syria, Armenia and Arabia were to be partitioned 
by these powers, is not yet made public. A later under- 
standing between Great Britain and France formally 
signed by Arthur James Balfour and Stephen Pichon 
was less hostile to "national" aspirations and indicated 
a distinct reversion from the policy of land-grabbing 
with which the Allies cemented their union during the 
first years of the war. This more liberal attitude was 
reflected in the following text. 

"The aim which France and Great Britain have in 
view in waging in the East the war let loose on the 
world by German ambition is to insure the complete and 
final emancipation of all those peoples so long oppressed 
by the Turks, and to establish national governments and 
administrations which shall derive their authority from 
the initiative and free will of the peoples themselves. 

"To realize this, France and Great Britain are in 
agreement to encourage and assist the establishment of 
native governments in Syria and Mesopotamia, now lib- 
erated by the Allies, as also in those territories for whose 
liberation they are striving and to recognize those gov- 
ernments immediately they are effectively established. 

"Far from wishing to impose on the peoples of these 
regions this or that institution, they have no other care 
than to assure, by their support and practical aid, the 
normal workings of such governments and administra- 
tions as the peoples shall themselves have adopted; to 
guarantee impartial and even justice for all, to facilitate 
the economic development of the country by arousing 
and encouraging local initiative, to foster the spread of 
education, to put an end to those factions too long ex- 
ploited by Turkish policy — such is the part which the 
two allied governments have set themselves to play in 
liberated territories." 

The tactics and ethics of the Bolshevist Russians, 
as defined by them in November, 1918, are to be found 
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in the following general instructions prepared by Le- 
nine, Trotsky, Kadek, and Tchitcherin. The document 
was placed in the hands of representatives and agents 
for their guidance and the record of the intervening 
months shows that the subordinates have been fairly 
faithful in executing the policy outlined by their chiefs. 
This appended text is deemed authoritative by well- 
informed officials of the United States Government. 

To the representatives and agents of the Soviet govern- 
ment abroad: 
First. In the sphere of international relations. 

(A) Support to be given to Chauvinist movements and 
national conflicts. 

(B) Agitation to be started with a view to stirring up 
international strife. 

(C) Attacks to be made on the representatives of foreign 
powers. 

By these means agitation, as understood by the Social 
Democratic party, will be kept up through internal disorders 
and coups d'etat. 

Second. In the inner political sphere. 

(A) All means to be employed to compromise prominent 
men in the country ; attacks to be made on those in author- 
ity ; agitation against the government to be stirred up. 

(B) General and partial strikes to be provoked; ma- 
chines and boilers to be damaged ; propagandist literature to 
be disseminated. 

By these means coups d'etat will be facilitated and poli- 
tical powers acquired. 
Third. In the economic sphere. 

(A) Bailway strikes to be provoked and kept going; 
bridges and rails to be destroyed; disorganization of trans- 
port to be effected. 

(B) Dispatch of flour to the towns to be impeded and 
prevented ; financial difficulties to be created ; the market to 
be inundated with false bank notes ; special committees to be 
set up. 

In this way the economic upset will inevitably cause a 
catastrophe and the coup d'etat will gain the sympathy of 
the masses. 

Fourth. In the military sphere. 

(A) Intense propaganda to be carried on amongst the 
troops ; strife to be stirred up between officers and men ; at- 
tacks to be made on superior officers. 

(B) Arsenals, bridges, railroads, powder magazines to be 
blown up ; consignments of raw materials to be seized. 

In this way the army will be completely destroyed, and 
the soldiers will adopt the workers' social democratic pro- 
gram. 



Mexico's exclusion from the nations to be invited 
to join the League formed at Paris does not please 
President Carranza, and it is mortifying to her best citi- 
zens who realize the situation in which she is placed for 
reasons which they quite understand, based on her record 
of scarcely veiled pro-German sympathy during the war 
and her hostility to honest, as well as dishonest, foreign 
investors. President Carranza, following the announce- 
ment of the exclusion, to which the United States as 
well as Great Britain and France was party, permitted 



himself in his wrath to be interviewed to the effect that 
Mexico never had recognized and never would recognize 
the Monroe Doctrine, forgetting at the time apparently 
that it was by the United States' recourse to this "doc- 
trine" and its reaffirmation that Mexico once escaped 
falling into the clutches, for a time at least, of an 
European Power. There have been no such responses to 
his attack on the United States and the League by other 
republics south of Mexico as President Carranza had 
hoped for; and he has cooled down considerably since 
his pronunciamento. Latest reports from Mexico indi- 
cate that a renewal of sporadic attacks on Carranza's 
domination of the internal political situation have not 
substantially weakened his hold on his office; and there 
are also some indications that he is still quite willing 
to covertly play the anti-American game to the extent 
of making it easy for German investors and resident 
merchants to profit by their status once they are free 
to resume free operations with Germany's manufacturers, 
traders, and banks. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
American delegations of business men are passing over 
the Texan line and are receiving courteous, if not cor- 
dial, treatment from the Mexican officials, and that 
were the situation to clear up in a thoroughgoing way 
and were Mexico to make up her mind that she has a 
friendly, if powerful, neighbor on the north with whom 
it is useless to hope to contend either in a military or 
commercial way, then both she and the United States 
would enter on an unprecedented era of conomic co-oper- 
ation. With ratification of the Paris Treaty and opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, it is more than probable 
that Mexico may be one of the first nations to discover 
that, willy nilly, she is of a family of nations and not 
an individual power free to do as she pleases, at least 
in the realm of international finance. 

The Republic of Panama, through its Congress, 

having invited experts from the United States (named 
later by President Porras) to study the conditions of the 
country and make a thorough economic survey on which 
a policy of reconstruction and expansion can be based 
later, a group of six such advisors has been selected, and 
under them will work a large force of technically 
trained men, loaned by the Federal Government's scien- 
tific departments, by the Pan-American Union and by 
some of the largest commercial organizations of the 
country. Agriculture, manufacture, banking, and social 
conditions will come under the purview of this group of 
students, and several months will be spent in the 
southern republic. The Panama Eepublic's authorities 
rightly reason that with the close of the war the Canal 
is to be used as never before. They know that the 
plans of the U. S. Shipping Board and other large 
factors in increasing the merchant marine of the United 
States and in developing the commerce of the northern 
republics in Central and South America call for rapid 
development of transit and terminal facilities that must 
inevitably take into consideration the resources and 
equipment of Panama, as well as those of the Canal Zone. 
They also know that internal conditions call for action, 
quite apart from further expansion. As a sign of the 
times the turning to the United States for the aid of 
specialists is significant. 
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The principle of religious equality fared no better 
before the shapers of the League of Nations' Covenant 
than the principle of racial equality, and this despite 
the merit of the proposition per se and the massed pres- 
sure of the Jews of Europe and America for action of 
the kind. Jews may be Zionists or they may not. They 
may or they may not believe in the creation of a Jewish 
State in Palestine, but they naturally agree that there 
must be something in the way of concerted adverse 
opinion and action by nominally Christian nations 
against such anti-Semitic massacres and pogroms as have 
happened in Poland and in Eoumania since the armis- 
tice was signed, as well as prior to that event. Veiled 
comments by American leaders of the race who 
visited Paris to bring to pass, if possible, recognition of 
religious equality and tolerance in the League Covenant, 
indicate that when the full story is told of the reasons 
why the object they went to accomplish was not attained, 
it will disclose that by skillful maneuvering their op- 
ponents so complicated the religious equality with the 
racial equality issue that both Great Britain and the 
United States flunked. They were naturally looked 
upon to come to defense of the principle, but it is 
hinted that they declined to take a positive position, 
Great Britain because of her Moslem problem in Africa 
and Asia, and the United States and Great Britain be- 
cause of the anti-Asiatic antipathies of sections of their 
populations in Forth America and Australia. Possibly 
also Japan's share in the subtly carried on negotiations 
may have some relation to the charge which Korea is 
making, that, coupled with repressive measures against 
Korean political liberties, there also is scarcely veiled 
antipathy to Christianity and its spread in Chosen and 
in Japan because of the relation of the faith to the cause 
of democracy and its practice in government and in 
industry. 

In a provisional memorandum The Irish League of 
Nations Society furnishes an interesting pendant to 
the comment on page 139 dealing with the Irish re- 
publican or Sinn Fein movement recently submitted for 
consideration by the adherents of other societies of the 
same sort and also brought to the attention of the Con- 
ference officials in Paris, it defines its position. The last 
two sections are especially significant considering the 
source from which they come. 

That the League shall embrace in its membership all 
States which are prepared to participate in formulating, and 
undertake to observe, a code of international law. 

That the subscribing nations shall be represented on the 
International Tribunal and contribute to the maintenance 
of the forces necessary to enforce its decisions. 

That each subscribing nation shall agree, in such matters 
as are not made the subject of international law, to submit 
all disputes with other subscribing (or non-subscribing) 
nations to a League of Nations council of conciliation before 
proceeding to employ force in support of its claim. The 
court of conciliation to have authority to impose delay for 
certain fixed periods in the employment of force by any 
subscribing nation. 

That any nation, if aggrieved by any other nation, shall 
have the right to seek redress from the League. 



That communities which enjoy inferior rights to those en- 
joyed by the whole of the citizens from whom their national 
government directly derives, shall have the right to seek 
redress from the League. 

That the League shall be invested with the right to decide 
what communities shall be regarded as nations; and the 
territorial limits of national government. 

That the League shall be entitled, upon its own initiative, 
to undertake the control of the internal affairs of any 
nation in which civil commotions may become so violent and 
prolonged as to jeopardize the peace or good government of 
other nations. 

Japan failed to induce the other nations to place 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations a section de- 
fining and asserting equality of races, owing to objec- 
tions to which we have alluded elsewhere in this issue. 
But she is taking care to arrange by diplomacy for such 
action wherever conditions make it feasible, as for in- 
stance in South America, where distinctions based on 
race do not count for as much, either in marriage, trade 
or politics, as they do in North America and Australia. 
Thus, in ratification of a treaty between Japan and 
Ecuador, signed in March of this year, the republic 
assured the Empire formally "that in the laws and regu- 
lations of the Republic no provision exists which dis- 
criminates ,either explicitly or impliedly between Jap- 
anese subjects and the nationals of any other country 
in the matter of immigration or enjoyment of civil 
rights." The treaty is one of "Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation." The volume of Japanese immigration to 
South America is such that sooner or later issues in the 
economic field may arise not unlike those which have 
influenced the United States, Canada, and Australia to 
resist Asiatic invasion. But at present there are few 
signs of friction. 

Prohibition of manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants and narcotics, is an issue that the Peace Conference 
has had to face, chiefly through action of delegates from 
the Anti-Saloon League of the United States, aided to 
some extent by British and French temperance advo- 
cates. The text of the memorial of these petitioners, 
which was supplemented by additional representation 
from the Native Pace Committee of London, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. We ask the Conference to provide for the complete and 
effective prohibition of the liquor traffic among those native 
races to which the Peace Conference will not accord the right 
to determine their own form of government, such prohibition 
to apply to all persons living within the territory inhabited 
by these native races. 

2. To provide that no nation to which the Peace Confer- 
ence accords the right of self-government shall be limited in 
any respect in its right to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
importation of intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs, so that 
it will be impossible for any foreign government under the 
guise of any form of treaty agreement to impose upon any 
free people such traffic contrary to the expressed will of the 
people concerned. 

3. To provide for the absolute prohibition of the liquor 
traffic within the Republic of Liberia, inasmuch as the liquor 
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traffic in that republic, owing to its location, is exceedingly 
destructive in its effects upon the native races of the adjacent 
countries. 

4. To provide for the establishment and maintenance, upon 
a thoroughly efficient basis, of an international bureau for 
thorough scientific investigation and publication of all the 
facts concerning the effects of the liquor traffic upon the 
physical, economic, and moral welfare of the nations of the 
world. The expense involved in the maintenance of such an 
international bureau shall be met by the League of Nations 
under the direction of which the bureau shall carry on its 
work. 

The Jugo-Skw point of view in the controversy 
which has caused Italy to come so near centering on her- 
self the condemnation of the world, may be gathered 
from the response of the National Assembly of Serbia, 
to a recent address of King Peter. It said : 

The Balkan peninsula is one of the vulnerable points of 
Europe and, indirectly, of the world. It is in the general 
interest of the peace and security of civilization that just 
relations should settle the thorny problems, but we declare 
with emphasis that we are opposed to all desires for domina- 
tion, from whatever side they may come, being carried out at 
the expense of our national unity. 

It is with beating hearts that our entire nation has fol- 
lowed, in Gorizia and in Trieste, in Istria and in Fiume, in 
Dalmatia and in Montenegro, in Albania and in parts of 
Bulgaria, in the Banat and in the Bachka, in the Barania, the 
Medjumurie and the Prekomurie, in Styria, in Carinthia and 
in Carniola, in Serbia, in Croatia, in Slavonia and in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the various phases of the discussion of its 
cause at the Peace Conference. 



Peoples are not objects that can be passed from one gov- 
ernment to the other without being consulted. To subjugate 
a people or any part of it is an international crime. It is 
urgent that the sentiment of international solidarity should 
render this impossible, and we wait, conscious of our rights, 
of our sacrifices and of our force, that we should be under- 
stood by all those, great or small, who have been up to the 
present our friends. A new era cannot begin for Europe if 
after two invasions, from the east and from the north, a 
third invasion, wherever it may come from, is rendered 
possible. 

The United States of America, which have fought to ren- 
der possible a new epoch and a new human society, organized 
according to the principles of justice, equal and obligatory 
for all, have entered into a convention which stands above 
and has a greater force than any secret treaty between the 
governments regarding what belongs to us and which was 
concluded without us. Our people respect this lofty conven- 
tion and these conditions of justice and accept it without 
attacking the rights of any one. 

We demand the complete union of our entire nation. The 
sacrifice of precious portions of our nation or parts of the 
Adriatic would create a constant source of troubles and con- 
flict which would be an eternal menace for us. We have, in 
the present war, paid a terrible and bloody tax. We now 
give, as a gage of peace, the assurance of our good faith, and 
we expect that this will be estimated as it merits to be. 
Doing violence to no one, we will not suffer that violence is 
done to us. Force should serve right, and should not create 
it. We are and remain confident in the force of right. We 
will defend it to the last, one for all and all for one. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The Power of His Christ. Edited by Helen Mattocks Spencer. 
Distributed by Duluth Peace Society, branch of the Min- 
nesota Peace Society. Printed by Star-News Publishing 
Co., Pasadena, California. 
This brochure of Bible readings for each of the days of the 
year is gratefully dedicated to the Men and Women whose 
Spirit of Service and Sacrifice is "Healing the Nations." 

Up to the Easter selection the quotations are chosen with 
reference to the Peace Conference. After that they relate to 
the health, purity, and spiritual guidance of the boys in camp 
life. Then comes the promise of peace, followed by the 
actual cessation of war. The final section relates to the 
conditions existing between the rich and the poor. A 
limited number of these can be furnished gratuitously from 
this office. 



The Years Between. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. Pp. 153. $1.50. 

Kipling has not been as prolific during the war as it might 
have been prophesied he would be, given such a combat on 
such a scale. Whether due to his own personal sorrow over 
the loss of his son or to general dissatisfaction with the 
course of British policy and politics during the first years of 
the war, a distrust which no subsequent successes could 
transform into praise, we shall not attempt to say. The 
fact is that to lesser, younger, and more amateurish singers 



has been left the task of enheartening his countrymen at a 
time of crisis. The mood that led him to write — 

The Common Form 

If any question why we died, 
Tell them, because our fathers lied 
and 

Batteries Out of Ammunition 

If any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday 

is a mood that precludes greatest national service in time of 
crisis. Too often during the fray Kipling has been a Jere- 
miah. Nor will he, we fear, now that peace has come and 
with it a compact among the nations making against im- 
perialism, be any more truly the oracle of the British de- 
mocracy. In this latest collection of this verse he again 
sounds the essentially Hebraic, "Chosen People," "Tribal 
Deity" note of the Old Testament; rather than that of the 
New Testament's universality. He has not hesitated to in- 
clude his eulogy of Joseph Chamberlain, and his inflam- 
matory poem urging Ulster to revolution in the days just 
preceding the war. ... To make the sons of Martha 
seem heroic he has made the sons of Mary seem effeminate. 
His conception of woman is primarily that of a breeder of 
men, and he is not within sight of her as an intellectual, 
spiritual comrade. Of artistry, felicitous phrasing, power to 



